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Professional Education for Business Administration 


NE of the oldest of the arts and the youngest 

of the “professions,” as defined by the late 
President Lowell of Harvard, aptly describes the 
present dilemma and challenge of professional edu- 
cation for business. Business is an all-pervasive 
activity in modern society, and its many services 
demand a wide variety of levels and types of talent. 
The rapid expansion in scope and complexity in 
business in the last two generations has created the 
need for people specially trained in business adminis- 


tration and the several specialties into which it has 
been divided. 


General Evolution of Business 


Some elements of “business” have entered into the 
relation between men since the time when they began 
to exchange goods and services. As long as these 
telations remained simple, the business side of a 
transaction was quite incidental to the more tangible 
results of the efforts of the artisan, the farmer, the 
artist, and the sailor, to mention only a few. As 
business became more complicated with advances in 
the arts, higher specialization, and higher standards 
of living, the size of the average business unit in- 
creased. There are still many “‘one-man shops” in 
industry and trade, and this situation will probably 
continue as long as freedom of entry is safeguarded 
and the initial investment is not too great. How- 
ever, the great bulk of the gross national product of 
goods and services comes out of business units which 
represent substantial aggregations of personnel and 
investment, which must be integrated into an effec- 
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tive and productive mechanism. Such a typical 
modern business unit must be directed by someone 
who has mastered the art of business administration. 

The primary function of the business enterprise is 
to produce goods or services. Normally this involves 
members of the arts and professions, the engineer, 
the artist, the skilled tradesman. When several of 
these are working in on enterprise, one of them may 
quickly recognize the need for direction and control, 
and develop a capacity for business administration. 
As his business grows, he will bring in or develop as- 
sistants and specialists to interpret the market, dis- 
tribute the product, and divide the proceeds among 
the participants. There is no exclusive path to, or 
method of training for, business administration. 
Top executives may come from the most unlikely 
sources. However, there is an unmistakable and in- 
creasing trend toward specialized and professional 
training at the various levels for specialized and 
managerial functions in business. 

Whether business management in its various spe- 
cialties merits the title of “profession” is a moot 
question. Whether the problem of operating a busi- 
ness unit in an increasingly complex society deserves 
the professional types of patient, objective, and piti- 
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less research is much less subject to debate. Further- 
more, the attitudes of the new generation of enlight- 
ened businessmen toward their responsibilities to 
society compare favorably with the principles of 
social responsibility espoused by the older established 
professions. 


Number of Persons 

Any estimate of the number of persons in business 
would be rather meaningless. In a sense, it involves 
all of those who offer a commodity or service for sale. 
An outside figure for this would be the total number 
of gainfully occupied persons, which would be about 
42 percent of the population. This report is con- 
cerned primarily with those specialties and levels of 
responsibilities for which professional training in in- 
stitutions of higher learning yields a distinct personal 
and social advantage. It is not possible to estimate 
even this limited figure because the gross figures of 
the census do not pennit a meaningful differentiation. 
However, some clue to the rapidly rising importance 
of professional preparation in business is given in the 
increasing enrollments in professional schools to be 
indicated later. 


Licensure 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of a pro- 
fession which has “‘arrived”’ is a system of licensure, 
presumably established to protect the public interest. 
By this criterion business has hardly approached 
the threshold of professional acceptance. There is 
no licensing per se for business managers. Licenses 
are required for certain specialized business services. 
In all States accountants must have a license if they 
wish to practice as Certified Public Accountants. 
In many States formal training in accounting in 
professional schools is recognized among the quali- 
fications of the applicant for such a license. In many 
States real-estate brokers and security dealers may 
operate only under a license. ‘To be sure, certain 
kinds of business must obtain a charter, such as a 
bank, or must obtain licenses under local police 
power, but these are not related to questions of pro- 
fessional competence and the training necessary for 
such business. 


Professional Organizations 

The number of organizations in business is legion; 
it is said that the businessman has a propensity for 
“Joining.” In addition to over-all organizations, 
such as the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of Manufacturers, 
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there are hundreds of trade associations that seek 
to improve the position of their own special areas, 
It is a short step from the trade association to 
organizations of a professional or semiprofessional 
nature in business. There are organizations available 
to appeal to almost any specialty, including many 
subdivisions. Examples of these are the American 
Marketing Association, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, the American Institute of Ac- 
countants, the National Sales Executives Associa- 
tion, and the National Association of Cost Account- 
ants. In the general field of management there are 
the American Management Association and _ the 
Society for the Advancement of Management. Some 
of these organizations carry on extensive research 
programs and take a vital interest in educational 
programs in preparation for their profession. In 
addition to the national organizations there are 
State and local units in the same specialties, partic- 
ularly in the large metropolitan centers. 


Evolution of Education for Business 


The main stream of the present curriculum of 
professional education in business rises from many 
sources, but the two primary tributaries have been 
the classical field of economics and the vocational 
field of bookkeeping. The traditional birth year of 
classical economics is 1776, the publication date of 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. Under a rapidly 
developing economy, both in England and elsewhere, 
in the 19th century this simple elementary course 
of economics branched out into many specialties, 
such as monetary theory, international trade, fiscal 
policy, labor theory, and economic fluctuations. 

It was a short step from the study of theory to 
its applications, particularly as the study turned 
from the nation as a unit to its component parts, and 
ultimately to the business unit. The need for tools 
for both internal and external measurement was 
recognized at an early stage, and some attention was 
given to statistics and accounting. If the complexion 
of the faculty strongly favored the “applied” side 
of economics, it was easy to add a few “practical” 
courses and, with proper encouragement from uni- 
versity administration and business friends, establish 
a school of business administration. This was pat- 
ticularly true on the campus of a university which 
had a strong tradition of professional schools. There 
was more resistance to the establishment of such a 
school in colleges or universities where there was a 
strong liberal arts tradition. In some universities 
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the department of economics was the strong nucleus 
of the school of business administration and remained 
within it. At other universities there was a separa- 
tion. The practical side of economics was aug- 
mented and became the nucleus of the school of 
business administration, while the theoretical side 
remained as a department among the social sciences 
in the liberal arts component of the university. 

The development from the technical side may be 
said to have begun in the “business colleges” for 
penmanship, bookkeeping, and secretarial training at 
the secondary school level in the latter half of the 
lastcentury. This kind of training entered the public 
high schools as secretarial and bookkeeping training 
about the same time, but really flourished only after 
1890. However, before this, instruction in book- 
keeping progressed into more advanced phases of 
accounting and finance, which merited attention well 
above the secondary school level. Need for this 
more advanced instruction appeared first in the major 
metropolitan centers and was met primarily by night 
school programs. Some of the largest of the present 
schools of business administration have their major 
enrollment in part-time students studying at night. 

The merging of these two streams of development 
has resulted in schools with varying emphases on the 
applied and specific, bordering on the vocational, and 
the general or theoretical, with major attention to 
the long-range and the over-all aspects. This is not 
to suggest that training for business is given exclu- 
sively in schools of business administration. The 
problems of business administration are also being 
approached from the engineering side, through 
courses and departments and even schools of indus- 
trial engineering; and from political science, where 
the emphasis may be laid on public administratioa. 

A special phase of development of education for 
business administration is the professional school at 
the post baccalaureate level. It usually carries the 
title of “graduate school”, but the emphasis is not on 
graduate training based on an undergraduate major 
in business. The primary purpose is to serve the 
student whose baccalaureate degree was earned in 
other fields, such as in liberal arts, engineering, or 
law. ‘These schools tend to emphasize the mana- 
gerial function, rather than the highly specialized 
applications. 


Surveys and Studies 


The field of education for business administration 
has been examined from time to time, but never with 
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the thoroughness which has marked the surveys in 
other professions, such as medicine, pharmacy, en- 
gineering, and law. Attempts have been made to 
obtain financial support for an adequate study, com- 
parable to the scope of the studies of other profes- 
sions, but without success. 

Limited surveys have been made, which have been 
very useful to faculties and administrators. The 
report of the first major survey appeared in the 
golden anniversary year of the first school of business 
administration, the University of Pennsylvania 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, and was 
titled University Education for Business '—a study of 
existing needs and practices, by J. H. S. Bossard and 
J. F. Dewhurst. Surveys of needs and requirements 
have been launched on a small scale in some of the 
specialties in the business field? The American 
Institute of Accountants has appointed a Commis- 
sion on Requirements for the CPA, which is currently 
studying the relationship of accounting curriculums 
to the needs of the profession and to the licensure 
laws of various States. 


Educational Associations 


The American Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business (AACSB) is the major over-all organization 
for schools of business administration at the college 
level, as distinguished from the business colleges at a 
more elementary level, and from the teachers of 
business subjects in the secondary schools. The 
association was organized in 1916. It has a member- 
ship of 70 schools, and is host to at least an equal 
number of representatives of nonmember schools at 
its annual convention, when common problems are 
discussed. Membership is on an institutional basis, 
and schools are usually represented by deans, al- 
though faculty members are frequently in attendance. 

Organizations of specialties within the field of 
business are numerous, based usually on personal 
membership of teachers and directors within the 
special areas. Among these are the American 
Accounting Association, American Association of 
University Teachers of Insurance, American Business 
Law Association, the Academy of Management, 
American Collegiate Retailing Association, American 
Finance Association, American Marketing Associa- 
tion, and the Associated University Bureaus of 
Business and Economic Research. 

1 University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, Pa., 1931. 

9 As an example, Philip H. Kreidt and Margaret Benson, Jobs in Industrial 


Relations. Minneapolis, Minn., Industrial Relations Center, University of 
Minnesota, 1947. Bulletin 3. 
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Plans are currently under way to combine the 
AACSB and as many of these specialized organiza- 
tions as care to join in a Council for Professional 
Education for Business. The purpose of the 
council is to study the common problems of the pro- 
fession, to emphasize the interrelations of the 
specialties, and to strengthen the standards of good 
training and education in this new profession. 


Accreditation 

Accreditation was not part of the original inten- 
tion in the establishment of the AACSB. It was 
only an association of the pioneers who recognized 
the problems and weaknesses of the new type of 
professional education. Early in the life of the 
association, certain standards of excellence were 
established for the guidance of its own members, and 
to demonstrate to the other units on the university 
campus the claim to usefulness and academic respec- 
tability of the newest of the professional schools. 
Over the years, additional schools have been re- 
ceived into membership, subject to meeting the 
standards, which have been reviewed and revised 
periodically. Without seeking the responsibility, 
the association has become the de facto accrediting 
agency in its field, through recognition by other 
agencies, such as the Veterans’ Bureau, and the 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


Schools 


The Wharton School of Finance and Commerce is 
recognized as the first school of business administra- 
tion at the college level. It was established in 1881, 
and had no rivals until 1898, when the universities of 
Chicago and California established schools. There- 
after the number increased rapidly, although not all 
were included in the charter group of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Business at its 
first convention in 1919. 

The total number of schools offering business 
curriculums at present is hard to determine because 
programs range from those of the autonomous pro- 
fessional school in a university to the modest, but 
ambitious, offering of a few “applied” courses in a 
department of economics and business in a liberal 
arts college. The best, though highly informal, 
count is the biennial survey of organized curriculums 
in business administration by H. G. Wright, execu- 
tive secretary of Delta Sigma Pi, professional 
business fraternity. 

The latest (1952) survey lists 163 undergraduate 
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and 10 graduate schools of business administration 
of which 70 are members of the AACSB. The 
undergraduate schools are predominantly 4-year 
schools. There are 122 programs which enroll 
freshmen, 5 which begin with sophomores, and 30 
which begin with the junior year. There are 9 
which cover 5 years, including a work-study program 
or an evening study program. The 10 graduate 
schools are on a 2-year basis, although in several 
cases, such as Chicago and Dartmouth, this time 
may be cut in half by an appropriate combination 
with the final year of the undergraduate program. 
Many of the undergraduate schools also offer a 
graduate program, which may be administered 
independently or through the graduate school. Of 
the 173 schools listed above 52 have evening divisions, 

Education for business is not limited to the schools 
described above. There are autonomous schools ia 
specialized areas at the college level, such as the 
School of Industrial Relations at Cornell, the newly 
established schools of industrial administration at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and the schools of re- 
tailing at the University of Pittsburgh and at New 
York University. At more elementary levels, in- 
struction is offered in organized programs at junior 
colleges, private business colleges, and at commer- 
cial high schools, but these programs are beyond the 
scope of this paper. 


Enrollment 


The trend toward college education for business is 
indicated in the enrollments in this field as shown in 
table 1. The table is subject to statistical imper- 
fections due to difficulties of comparability over a 
long period, but the growth is unmistakable. The 


Table 1.—Total undergraduate enrollments and undergraduate 
enrollments in commerce and business in institutions of higher 
education ct 10-year intervals, 1910-50 














siccniiis Total under- | eprolment in | rolled in com 
raiment” | Smmece ond | “mere m 
a 355, 213 4,321 12 
i iuksdadkvone 597,880 | 36,855 62 
SO hiniciciecedrntl 1,100,737 | 59, 436 54 
1940... 1,494,203 | 109, 002 72 
ce eee 2, 659, 021 204, 240 7.5 














Source: Office of Education, Annual Reports and Biennial Survey of Education. 
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effect of acceleration under the pressure of the post- 
war rush of veterans is apparent in the high propor- 
tion of the total number of degrees which were 
granted in 1949 and 1950 in commerce and business. 
This reflects in part the elasticity of staff and fa- 
cilities in teaching business administration (probably 
at some expense in quality) as compared to other pro- 
fessional schools which are limited by laboratory and 
clinical facilities. 


Admission Requirements 


The acceptance of the principle of a sound mixture 
of general education with professional preparation 
has created no special problem for the freshman 
entering the university with intentions to major in 
business administration. Normal college entrance 
qualifications, including the interview where it is 
required, are sufficient for admission to the school of 
business administration which is on the 4-year basis. 

Schools which are on a 2- or 3-year basis accept 
students by transfer from a general college or the 
lower division of the college of liberal arts of the 
university, or from independent institutions of 
higher learning, such as junior colleges and liberal 
arts colleges. These transfer students may be ac- 
cepted without reference to pattern, except that it be 
in the liberal arts tradition. However, there has 
long been a tendency to prescribe certain basic “pre- 
professional courses,” such as accounting and prin- 
ciples of economics, to be taken before admission 
into the professional school. The number and kinds 
of such preprofessional courses required have been 
a subject of experiment and discussion for many 
years. 

As in other professions, there is considerable dis- 
cussion of the desirability of a liberal arts degree as 
the only appropriate foundation for a professional 
education. Law schools have moved in this direc- 
tion, and medical schools have recommended it, in 
spite of the obvious extension of the formal learning 
process. Harvard, Stanford, and recently Columbia, 
are the leading examples of schools requiring a 
bachelor’s degree (not necessarily in liberal arts) for 
admission, since they are on an exclusively post- 
baccalaureate basis. 


Professional Curriculum and Degrees 


The curriculum for the bachelor’s degree in busi- 
hess administration | .s been a working compromise 
between the demands of specialization and of broad 
basic training. To achieve respectability as a new 
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member of the university family, the school of busi- 
ness administration had to eschew courses which 
were “‘too vocational.” Part of the delay in the de- 
velopment of sound professional courses was due to 
the lack of research and adequate university-level 
material, as well as a lack of competent teaching per- 
sonnel with a true professional viewpoint. Part of 
the delay was due to uncertainty over what was 
needed for maximum service to a rapidly growing 
market. 

The pressure for more training, particularly in 
such special areas as accounting, has posed the prob- 
lem of an earlier start versus expansion beyond the 
4-year pattern. The AACSB has resisted the en- 
croachment of professional training on general edu- 
cation by holding its members to a minimum of 40 
percent of the 4-year program to be spent on non- 
professional training. Much of this traiaing is re- 
ceived in the first 2 years of college experience, 
whether the student is enrolled in the liberal arts 
college or in the school of business administration. 

The pressure for specialization is still high, but 
the answer is sought in extended programs, rather 
than at the expense of the liberal arts component or 
the broad fundamental business courses in the re- 
quired curriculum. The extension may be into the 
graduate level, although there has been some dis- 
cussion of following the trend in engineering toward 
5 years for a bachelor’s degree. There is rather 
general agreement on certain “core” elements, such 
as economic principles, accounting, statistics, finance, 
and management in all curriculums. 

Surveys taken among business executives and in 
specialized areas indicate the need for maintaining 
breadth of view in the curriculum, to understand the 
several functions operating in a business enterprise 
and to see the relation of the business unit to the 
economy. The fluidity of graduates between jobs, 
as revealed by alumni studies, gives pause to a high 
degree of specialization in the curriculum, lest the 
graduate should suffer a handicap in initial place- 
ment, or in his adaptability to new opportunity. 
There is full recognition of the place of evening classes 
and “corporate” schools in the transmission of highly 
specific skills and information which may be put to 
effective use concurrently or immediately following 
the classes, under more favorable conditions of moti- 
vation. 

Among the problems which are being studied by 
curriculum committees are courses which give 
orientation to the new student of business, and 
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courses which help him to understand the social and 
political environment in which business operates. 
The introductory course in business is the subject of 
experiment in many universities. The profound 
ignorance of most freshmen of the elementary 
“facts of economic life” presents a grave problem in 
the understanding and motivation of the student in 
his approach to his chosen field. The increasing 
impact of government on business decisions has led 
to courses studying this problem, and their inclu- 
sion in the degree requirements. 

The interaction of business with other professional 
fields has brought a slow development of joint cur- 
riculums more formal than a casual collection of 
electives. Examples of these combinations are in 
engineering, law, and pharmacy. ‘This creates prob- 
lems of adaptation of business courses to the associ- 
ated professions, but this solution of the problem is 
usually preferable to overlapping and duplication. 

The degree granted for professional study in busi- 
ness administration is not uniform in all schools, but 
63 percent of the membership of the AACSB use the 
bachelor of science, with or without designation in 
the several specialties. The bachelor of business 
administration is used by 26 percent of the member 
schools.* The number of bachelor’s and first pro- 
fessional degrees conferred in commerce and business 
in recent years is shown in table 2. 


Table 2.—Total number of bachelor’s and first professional 
degrees and number of bachelor's and first professional 
degre is in commerce and business conferred by institutions of 
higher education in various years, 1920-52 





Bachelor’s and first! Percent of de- 


’ 
Total bachelor’s professional de- grees in com- 














ee nd oe 
Rarer 48, 622 1,559 3.2 
1930_- 122, 484 6, 213 | 5.1 
SES ee 186, 500 | 22,133 | 11.9 
ee 272, 144 | 37, 371 | 13.7 
ae 366, 634 61, 624 | 16.8 
a 433, 734 72, 137 16.6 
(ITE 384, 352 158. 237 15.2 
Diet ae Sieep 331,924 | 2 46, 683 14.1 





1 Divided as: Accounting, 10,766; all other, 47,471. 
2 Divided as: Accounting, 8,551; all other, 38,132. 


Source: Office of Education, Annual Reports and Biennial Survey of Education. 


3 Louisiana State University, College of Commerce, Division of Research, 
Commerce Degrees (mimeographed), October 1952. 
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Graduate Study 


For some years a sizable number of graduate stu- 
dents have been enrolled in commerce and business 
administration. A total of 4,794 were reported in 
1939-40 and 12,788 in 1949-50. The numbers of 
graduate degrees reported since 1948 are shown in 
table 3. 


Table 3.—Graduate degrees granted in commerce and business 
administration, 1948-52 


| Master’s and | 








Year ending | second Doctor’s 
professional 
‘ | 
WM cee n eine le ee as 2, 314 | 4] 
WO hat Le Sa oie Sanne: 3, 897 | 29 
1950 4, 335 | 58 
195 Re: | 
be Accounting. ---------- - 492 | 9 
> All other_..__-..___--- 3, 863 56 
1952: 
Accountne >. 22k ose oe 585 7 
aD int 8 so Iie hale ae sheen 3, 241 85 





Source: Office of Education, Annual Reports and Biennial Survey of Education, 


The graduate curriculums are of two general types— 
the specialized and the general management. Asa 
particular field expands in complexity and content, 
additional training becomes necessary to achieve 
minimum competence, and this can be accomplished 
only by post baccalaureate work if there is to be no 
sacrifice of the broad fundamental training. The 
general management curriculum is offered by schools 
such as Harvard, Stanford, and Columbia, which 
specialize in students who have earned a degree in a 
field outside of business. In this case, the curriculum 
is planned to lay the necessary groundwork by inten- 
sive methods, together with a pattern of courses 
which stress the management factor in business oper- 
ations. Some schools offer both types of program, 
differentiating them in the degree which is conferred, 
the master of business administration (M. B. A.) for 
the latter, and the master of science in business 
(M. S.) for the former. 

Graduate work beyond the master’s degree is 
offered in only half of the member schools of the 
AACSB. Traditional nomenclature prevails and 
the Ph. D. is conferred, generally without designa- 
tion. Only three schools offer the doctor of com- 
mercial science (D.C. S.). Although half the schools 
offer Ph. D. degrees in business administration, the 
output is far short of meeting the needs of faculty 
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recruitment. Candidates are drawn from the ranks 
of Ph. D.’s in economics, but without satisfying all 
the needs of the specialties. 


Continuing and Adult Education 


Degree programs are the major responsibility of 
the present professional schools of business adminis- 
tration, but these are not the only educational 
activities beyond the secoadary school level. Even 
as some of the early programs were designed to meet 
specific needs in adult education, rather than a degree 
objective, so today this demand for specialized train- 
ing remains important. ‘The correspondence course, 
the evening course, the extension course, under uni- 
versity auspices, advance the professional skill and 
competence of the individual who is interested in a 
limited objective, or unable to pursue a complete and 


formalized programe 


A fairly recent development in professional educa- 
tion for business is the short, intensified program 
prepared for executives or potential executives, who 
are released temporarily from their business respon- 
sibilities for a period of 2 to 10 weeks. Some of these 
programs are along highly specialized lines, such as 
fnance, while others emphasize the problem of over- 
allexecutive development. These courses have bor- 
rowed techniques of instruction and materials from 
both the traditional, full-term courses of the degree 
candidate, and, at the other extreme of time, from 
the very short “‘refresher” type of conference of 2 or 3 
days, which is conducted under university auspices 
for specialized groups in all fields, as a public service. 


Problems 


A new and rapidly developing field of professional 
education cannot escape growing pains. Education 
for business administration has its share of problems 
which are under continual study and experimenta- 
tion. The solutions seem to be as elusive as they 
ae for other professional areas, but the efforts of 
faculty and administrators only intensify as another 
bulge in enrollment appears ahead. The following 
uummary of problems is a partial list of subjects 
under constant discussion at meetings. 

Selection and recruitment of students —The testiag 
and selection of students most likely to succeed in 
business are in such an elementary state that test 
cores are not very helpful in counseling students 
before admission. Aside from the uncertainties of 
definitions of success, there is much work to be done 
n defining the qualities desired, and in preparing 
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valid tests which uncover these qualities. Test pro- 
grams have been tried for accounting and advertising, 
both at the entrance level, and for measurement of 
progress. High school scholastic records alone are 
not an adequate forecaster even of scholastic success 
in the school of business administration, let alone 
in the business world. 

The transfer of students from junior colleges and 
liberal arts colleges into the professional business 
program after 1 or 2 years presents a problem of 
assimilation and adjustment which is only partly 
curricular. The difference in size of institution, in 
educational pace, in motivation and student attitude 
leads to unnecessarily high scholastic mortality. 
Can articulation of the college program with the 
professional program be achieved without sacrifice 
of the objectives of general education, or dilution of 
professional education? 

Curriculum.—The conflict between specialization 
and general management training is unavoidable in 
such a dynamic field as business. The growth and 
addition of new fields enrich the materials available 
for formal training and create pressures for new 
courses and specialized curriculums. The choice 
made by each school depends in part on its location 
and its primary objective. The result may be a 
movement toward a 5-year program in certain 
specialties, or toward a graduate program. There is 
general agreement on the necessity for a foundation 
of general education or humanities, but this must be 
safeguarded from erosion by the insistent demands of 
the specialists. The growth of specialized associa- 
tions within business will increase the demands for 
fragmentation in the curriculum. 

There is wide recognition of needs in preparation 
for business which lie outside the normal business 
curriculum. Skill in communication is stressed by 
business executives as a basic need which is not met 
adequately in most schools. The deficiency is de- 
cried in all professions, which does not make its 
removal less difficult in business. Tailor-made 
English courses are used with partial success. 

Faculty—There is a dearth of faculty who are 
adequately trained in the objective scientific ap- 
proach to business problems and who also have had 
responsible business experience which helps to give 
validity to their teaching. The evaluation of busi- 
ness experience in the qualifications of a faculty 
member of a school of business administration is 
exceedingly difficult in the recruitment and advance- 
ment of faculty. There is a strong temptation to 
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lean too heavily on part-time faculty drawn from the 
practitioners in the community. An opportunity for 
intensive study and vicarious experience in certain 
corporations is developing through the awarding of 
summer fellowships to members of the faculty of the 
school of business administration as well as to those 
in other units of the university. 

Teaching and teaching methods.—The teaching of 
business administration and business methods has 
been marked by lengthy discussion of the case 
method since Harvard adopted this approach shortly 
after World War I. Unnecessary time was spent on 
the dissimilarities between the case method as used 
in law schools and as used by the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business. More fruitful discussion centered 
on the high expense of collecting case materials, the 
method of preparing the case for class, the level of 
maturity necessary to make this method profitable 
to the student, and the optimum class size. The 
discussion is still going on as schools of business 
experiment with the method and with the case books 
as they appear. The method has been adopted in 
limited and modified form in many schools. 

The “work-study” program has been the subject 
of study, debate, and experimentation by schools 
of business since World War I. It is an attempt 
to gain some of the teaching benefits of the appren- 
ticeship system of the vocations and trades, and the 
internship program of the medical profession. The 
University of Cincinnati and City College of the City 
of New York have the most extensive programs of 
this type in business administration. It is used on 
a more limited scale in many schools for special 
subjects, such as accounting, retailing, and secretarial 
training. Maay problems have delayed the wider 
adoption of the plan, such as the attitude of the 
faculty; the relative inflexibility of the semester plan; 
the questions of compensation, liability, and union 
contracts within a company; and the cost of field 
staff to administer the program. Some faculty mem- 
bers in universities with extensive evening-school 
programs contend that many equivalent values of 
the work-study program, such as motivation and 
self-support, are present in night school teaching. 
However, the work-study balance in such a situation 
is admittedly somewhat distorted, and supervision 
of an organized pattern of experience is difficult. 

Community service.—A professional school owes an 
obligation to the profession it serves as well as to 
the public, and it must be aware of the problems of 
practitioners. The school of business administration 
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obtained positions of influence in the foun- 


which takes its obligation seriously feels over. 
whelmed by the opportunities and invitations for 
making contacts and serving the business community, 
These activities usually begin as extracurricular ad. 
ditions to a full teaching load and soon pose the 
problem of allocation of resources. The promotion, 
organization, and staffing of refresher conferences, 
intensive short courses for management training or 
special interest groups, extension and branch school 
courses, not to mention individual research and con. 
sultation, create pressures and burdens which may 
play havoc with the fundamental purpose of the 
school. Load adjustments, specialized appoint- 
ments, and adequate assistance may restore the bal- 
ance, but are not easy to obtain when resources fail 
to keep up with the growing teaching load. The 
values of these extracurricular activities, by way of 
case material, placement opportunities, and research 
support, cannot be overlooked, but the price is not 
a trifle. 

This brief recital of problems is not complete, but 
it suggests the challenge in the development of this 
very young branch of professional education. It is 
frankly borrowing teaching techniques and curricular 
principles from the older professions while it reviews 
its progress critically and pursues research into its 
needs and objectives. The need for a comprehensive 
survey of the profession is obvious. 
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Report on Foundations 


HE SELECT Committee To Investigate Founda- 

tions and Other Organizations,on January 1,1953, 
made its final report to the House of Representatives 
(H.R. No. 2514, 82d Cong., 2d sess.). Except for 
side headings, the excerpts given below are taken cer- 
batim from the official printed report. 


Number and Resources of Foundations 

The committee was unable to arrive at any definite 
figures relative to the number of foundations, their 
aggregate resources, income, and expenditures... . 
The number of these which can be classed as founda- 
tions varies according to the definition of a founda- 
tion. Estimates ranged as high as 32,500 under the 
broadest possible definition. For those organiza- 
tions having a permanent endowment of $50,000 or 
more and embarked upon a program of philanthropic 
giving the estimate was slightly more than a thou- 
sand with total assets of approximately $2,600,000,- 
000 and expenditures of approximately $133,000,000 
in 1950. Informed sources estimate the number of 
foundations having assets of $10,000,000 to be 
between 60 and 100. This estimate excluded col- 
leges, universities, and religious organizations. . 


Impact of Foundations on Modern Society 

... While the impact of the foundations upon 
modern society cannot be accurately gaged, it is 
safe to say that they have rendered great and 
significant services in many fields. Their contribu- 
tions in the field of medicine and public health are 
too well known to require enumeration. The results 
of their campaigns against hookworm and yellow 
fever have been repeatedly told and extolled until 
they have become almost legendary. Less well 
understood but of great importance is the part 
played by foundations in raising the level of educa- 
ton in our colleges and universities, and, most 
itrikingly, of elevating medical education in this 
country to a position of world eminence. In the 
field of the natural sciences, their contribution has 
been equally significant. In these days when an 
awareness of the needs for national security is upper- 
most in our minds we cannot fail to acknowledge 
uur debt to the foundations for the assistance and 
upport they have given to all branches of the natural 
tiences. Of recent years the foundations have 
tiven increasing support to the social sciences. This 
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area of endeavor might be designated as the study 
of man’s relationship to man. While the field has 
often proved controversial it is entirely possible 
that in a time when man’s mastery over the physical 
sciences threatens him with possible extermination 
the eventual reward from the pursuit of the social 
sciences may prove even more important than the 
accomplishments in the physical sciences. 

But these are not the only fields in which the foun- 
dations have given support and aid. They have 
pressed forward in the fields of international rela- 
tions, public administration, and government, the 
humanities, race relations, the arts, adult education, 
recreation, and economics. 


. . . It appears that the present need for founda- 
tions is even greater than it has been in the past 
and that there is great likelihood that the need will 
prove an increasing one in the future. . . . 


Questions and Answers Regarding Foundations 


1. Have foundation funds been diverted from the 
purposes established by the founders? 
So far as we can ascertain there is little basis for 


the belief expressed in some quarters that founda- 
tion funds are being diverted from their intended 
use. There have been instances of such diversion 
but we believe that the criticism is unwarranted in 
the main. ... 


2. To what extent have foundations been infiltrated 
by Communists and Communist sympathizers? 


3. Have foundation funds been channeled into the 
hands of subversive individuals and organizations, and, 
if so, to what extent? 


. . . There can be no reasonable doubt concerning 
the efforts of the Communist Party both to infiltrate 
the foundations and to make use, so far as it was 
possible, of foundation grants to finance Communist 
causes and Communist sympathizers.... A few 
small foundations became the captives of the Com- 
munist Party. Here and there a foundation board 
included a Communist or a Communist sympathizer. 
Occasionally a Communist managed to secure a posi- 
tion on the staff of a foundation or a staff member 
was drawn into the Communist orbit. Our investi- 
gation, hurried by lack of time, indicates that very 
few actual Communists or Communist sympathizers 
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obtained positions of influence in the foun- 
dations. ... 

. . . That the Communists succeeded in obtain- 
ing from the foundations financial aid and assistance 
for numerous members and sympathizers seems con- 
clusive to the committee. In the aggregate, the 
number of such grants and the amounts involved are 
alarming. Proportionately, when viewed in the 
light of the total grants made, they are surprisingly 
we 

There are certain other aspects to be considered 
which, if not a defense to the charge of laxity on the 
part of foundations, offer, at least, an understandable 
explanation of what occurred. It has been pointed 
out that the foundations operate on the frontiers of 
knowledge. ‘Those foundations granting fellowships 
are seeking intellectuality of the highest order. It 
has been said in these hearings that there is no neces- 
sary correlation between political sagacity and scien- 
tific eminence, and it also has been said that there is 
a correlation between academic eminence and politi- 
cal naiveté. Irrespective of whether these generali- 
zations can be taken literally it may safely be said 
that many individuals of unusual talent, particularly 
artists, poets, novelists, playwrights, and musicians, 
are often nonconformists. . . . 

The foundations, for the most part, have made no 
secret of their mistakes, and have stated frankly that 
in recent years they have recognized the increasing 
need to be constantly alert to avoid giving unintended 
aid to subversives. 

The committee believes that on balance the record 
of the foundations is good. .. . 

4. Have foundations supported or assisted persons, 
organizations, and projects which, if not subversive in 
the extreme sense of the word, tend to weaken or dis- 
credit the capitalistic system as tt exists in the United 
States and to favor Marxist socialism? 

. . . The testimony does not establish this to be 
the case as to the foundation system in general. It 
has been established that some foundation funds 
have gone to the support of the Communist line or 
to proved Communists or Communist sympathizers, 
but where this occurred it is our belief that it occurred 
inadvertently or through the stealth and deceit of 
Communist “‘infiltrees.” To these instances must be 
added those few isolated cases where foundations 
became captives of the Communist Party. What 
we are expressing here is our belief that the founda- 
tions, with the exception of the captive foundations 
_ noted above, have not deliberately thrown their sup- 
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port to the Marxist philosophy and against what 
we have come to regard as the American system of 
capitalistic free enterprise. . 

5. Are trustees of foundations absentee landlord; 
who have delegated their duties and responsibilities tp 
paid employees of the foundations? 

6. Do foundations tend to be controlled by interlock. 
ing directorates composed primarily of individuals re. 
siding in the North and Middle-Atlantic States? 

. . . The idea that the office of trustee or directo; 
of a large foundation is a sinecure involving littl 
work, enormous prestige, and not inconsiderabk 
power which is traditionally delegated to the paid 
members of the staff seems to have obtained wide. 
spread acceptance. 

In part this idea is true but in larger part it is 
the child of misinformation. ... Since many o 
the larger foundations have their headquarters in 
New York and since availability is an important 
consideration it is only natural that the great major- 
ity of trustees should come from New York and 
nearby areas. It is also understandable that the 
services of an outstanding man should be sought by 
more than one foundation and that we should there. 
fore find a number of individuals serving on the 
board of more than one foundation. 

Despite these considerations, all of which are per- 
suasive, the committee feels that a wider geographi- 
cal distribution would go far toward establishing 
greater public confidence in the foundations and 
would dispel much of the distrust which shelter 
under a traditional fear of Wall Street. 

7. Through their power to grant and withhold funds 
have foundations tended to shift the center of gravity 
of colleges and other institutions to a point outside the 
institutions themselves? 

. . . The committee does not consider itself suf- 
ficiently well advised on this point to hazard a view. 

8. Have foundations favored internationalism? 

9. To what extent are foundations spending Amen- 
can money in foreign countries? 

While the expenditure of money in foreign 
countries might, in and of itself, be considered evr 
dence of a bias toward internationalism, the com 
mittee does not feel that this is necessarily 80. 
Those foundations which have made substantial 
foreign expenditures are frankly and openly in favor 
of international cooperation along cultural and edv- 
cational lines. Considering the picture as 4 
whole, those foundations operating on an interna 
tional scale are very few in number, but becaust 
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they are well known and their expenditures com- 
paratively great, the attention focused on their for- 
eign activities is disproportionate. Those founda- 
tions which are concerned with internationalism 
along political lines appear to center their activities 
around projects which support the Government pol- 
icy Of participation in United Nations activities. 
All foundations deny participation in politics or 
political propaganda. ‘The committee believes that 
these international activities and foreign expendi- 
tures of the foundations are motivated chiefly by 
consideration of the welfare of the American people 
and as such are entirely praiseworthy. 

10. Do foundations recognize that they are in the 
nature of public trusts and are therefore accountable to 
the public or do they clothe their activities in secrecy 
and resent and repulse efforts to learn about them and 
their activities? 

All foundations questioned have, without excep- 
tion, stated that they consider themselves to be 
public trusts. At that point unanimity ceases. The 
larger foundations take the position that as public 
trusts they are accountable to the public and that 
the public is entitled to know in detail about their 
resources, income, expenditures, personnel, and pro- 
grams. . . . On the other hand, many of the small 
foundations, particularly those designed to receive 
the deductible contributions from individuals and 
privately owned corporations, oppose public account- 
ing on the ground that they do not wish the public 
to know the amount of contributions made by the 
donor and his family, or by corporations owned or 
controlled by the donor. . . . The committee recog- 
izes that public disclosure of the names of contrib- 
utors and the amounts contributed to foundations 
night result in an unfortunate curb on philanthropic 
giving. It does feel, however, that such informa- 





tion should be made known to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue where it would also be available to the 
propriate committees of Congress. It feels also 
that full public disclosure should be made by such 
mganizations of all grants made so that the public 
mill be in a position to determine whether tax-exempt 
moneys are being used for the purposes for which 
these organizations were éreated. 

ll. Are foundations being used as a device by which 
i control of great corporations are kept within the 
‘amily of the foundation’s founder or creator? 

12. To what extent are foundations being used as a 
ivice for tax avoidance and tax evasion? 

The committee regards questions 11 and 12 as 
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matters for the consideration of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. It therefore has made no attempt 
to find the answers to these questions. We feel the 
questions are of sufficient importance to warrant 
inquiry by the Ways and Means Committee and this 
committee wishes to make its files available to the 
Ways and Means Committee if the latter believes 
they will be of assistance toit. ... 


Committee Recc \mendations 


1. Public accounting should be required of all 
foundations. This can best be accomplished by 
amendment of the existing laws in substantially 
the form herewith submitted as appendix A, to which 
we direct the attention of the Eighty-third Congress. 

2. That the Ways and Means Committee take 
cognizance of our finding that the maintenance of 
private sources of funds is essential to the proper 
growth of our free schools, colleges, churches, foun- 
dations, and other charitable institutions. We re- 
spectfully suggest that the committee reexamine 
pertinent tax laws, to the end that they may be so 
drawn as to encourage the free-enterprise system 
with its rewards from which private individuals may 
make gifts to these meritorious institutions. 
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